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The thrill of being 


A Senator’s Secretary 


As told by “HENRI,” 


on busy Capitol Hill 


who takes the dictation 


of a famous Senator 


HERE are few more interesting positions 

in the country than that of secretary to a 

United States Senator. Washington has 
become the heart of the nation, the 
from which commerce, transportation, 
and agriculture are largely directed. This is 
work here on Capitol Hill 
all write 
and 
dictation 


center 
hnnance, 
reflected in our 
Manufacturers, 
their 
advice. As a 


farmers, merchant 


us about problems, seeking help 


result, Congressional 
is never monotonous 
THERE is an old saying in Congressional 
circles, “Members may Members 
may go, but the secretariat goes on forever.” 
It is a more or less true saying. The same 
staff is often retained by the new incoming 
Member, and many secretaries have been here 
for so long that they have become institu 
tional. This is due, in a great measure, to a 
Congressman’s dislike for routine matters, and 
to the “lost” feeling he has when first arriv- 
ing in Washington. Then, too, there is a 
certain technique, known only to the expe 
rienced, that is required to obtain quick re 
sults in the labyrinth of bureaus, agencies, 
and departments that is Washington 

The size of a Senator’s office staff is gov- 
erned by law. Each Senator is permitted 
four secretaries, called clerks in the statutes 
Senators who are chairmen of committees are 
allowed several additional clerks, depending 
upon the importance of the committee. Dur- 
ing the last two sessions the huge volume of 


come and 


correspondence made it necessary to employ 
more clerical help, and the Senate a pte la 
resolution permitting the hiring of an extra 
lerk in those ises whe the Senator was 
not head of a committee s clerk’s se ct 
is for the lengt { the sess vy, and ceases 
automatically on the last day of the session 
rhe first clerk in a Senator’ thee 1s com 
monly called the secretary liis salary like 
everything else tl mora egislat 
is fixed by law and can exceed $3,900 per 
annum Salaries { the other clerks are 
graduated down from this amount Many 
Senators, however, have found this allot- 
ment of hve clerks (including the extra clerk 
allowed) entirely insufficient to cope with the 
great mass of mail that has been pouring in, 
and have been forced to augment the staff, 
paying the bill out of their own pockets. As a 
result, many ofhces have a torce ot eight to 
ten, while Senator Huey |] g's entourage 
boasted twenty-one rhe emerge help is 
separated from the pay roll at the close of 
the ses 10n, while the regula Stall continues 
throughout the year 


THE person el 
lar to 
of the 
usually has tw 
tary and his aide. The 
$5,000 a year for clerk hire is 
tween the two, the 
problem of the 


a Representative is 





} f s+} , 
that < 1 Senator with the exce 


\ Member of the House 
clerks, known as the secre 


statutory alk 


number 


ywwance ol 
divided be 
amount to each being the 
Representative, with the pro 
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viso that the r 


not be paid a stipe! 
ally. The work, 

nature as in the Senate, but 
ume. The secretary and his 


tained throughout the year, but 

they go home with the Member 

gressional district at the termin: 

Senate, although most 


session, while in the 
of the staff returns to the State with the Sena 
tor, tl Washington office usually remains 
open a slight 


lull in activities, excluding tion year, due 

pl ncipally to the | l 

lative inqu 

introduced 

journment = 
Washington 


Pui present cleric: aff is a far cry om It took a large staff to handle the 
conditions under | | Congressmen heaps of mail sent to the late 
Senator Long! 


i 


worked : avo I ‘ days there was 
neith suild nor a Senate 
rtably appointed : , ' 

noted ‘pp nted Cas, lain ng that t ] int ‘ ution 1S 
' 
I 


slowly destroying all aqu wl Another 


rooms: tl } sional ofhce was the Men 
ber’ oon He was availabl ! , , 

ers h . owe to fl writes that he is sure the Senator remembers 
constituents ; m the Hoot ; — him, because ten years ago he stood but seven 


: Se ork s { f | 
or senate , = we feet away from him ie eloquently ad 


less, and consisted mainly of rislating. | , , , ¢ 
, dressed a meeting asking of his can 
1 


sO, however, with the Senator « id ' } 
Liltiad y I i Olice 


tive of today He i uch m 

os . t. tl > theae who wi ; = . , 

3 lator ‘ 7 fact, ( . are U > ; ‘ I HAVE been asked if a1 he secretaries 
‘Il yo iat b st its desire to be : 
ee u that because of its desire employed are women hou ay about 25 
I in recent 


1 
“Anectitiuer 
tue! + 


ful and available ons 
: per cent are women 
American Wongress ” generated - years that they have been in the service 
level of an employment agency. ; Iwenty years ago th rcentage of women 
Phe usual nit -five business day is un secretaries on Capitol Hill was almost nil 
, 


mn , ) “anitol , _ Le : . : : . 
known on Capitol H ll, since _ the mail we Today, Senators Copeland of New York, Har 
receive is very largely inspired by the bills rison of Mississippi, LaFollette of Wisconsin 


which are up for consideration either in the . MeAdne of Californian are but 8 fee 
committees or on the floor of the Senate. 
Every little bill has its own followers, number- 
ing hundreds and in some cases thousand nd 
they loudly urge the favorable vot 
Senator. Just ; lamorous and just 
merous are the anti’, and, as a1 

the Senator ll | 

scored; whet 

rated. And if 

ceives still w iticism Recent! 

three thousand telegrams and ten thousand 


Vy, Ove! 


letters were received in my office within a 
two-day period additior the regular 
heavy mail. You can imagine the serious con 
gestion that resulted with our small staff to 


1andle the delug« 


UNDER present economic conditions much 
of the correspondence is pathetic. A man loses 
his farm, home, or business, and in despera- 
tion appeals to his Senator. At times the 
requests are really amusing. One writes that 
he desires a bill introduced into Congress that 
will remove oil-burning vessels from the seven 
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who employ ne 
paid the same 
1, : 
Phe VPM 
varied as 


+ 


yers, especial 


, , Hill Repr 


Cochran of Missouri, and Represent 


secretaries n Cay 


ham ot Texas were former secretatr 
tor O'Mahoney of Wyoming, wh 
merly | t Assistant 
and ( l 

J. I 

Wat 

who were 

as elsew! 

ment are 


them. It 


inother busy Senator and five 
of his secretarial staff take 
time off to oblige the insistent 
cameraman, 


CAPITOL HILI 


At the lower left is 
the Senate Office 
building, with the 
new Supreme Court 
building and the 
Library of Con- 
gress beyond. The 
old House Offic e 
building and the 
new House Office 
building, left and 
right, are shown in 
upper right corner. 
The United States 
Capitol completes 
the picture. 
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pression that the destinies of the forty-eight there is. At any rate, it seems that many 
states rest upon their shoulders—that makes obtain positions in that way. It often happens, 
secretarying on Capitol Hill so fascinating, too, that a person is able to help in promot- 
so broadening, and so satisfying in many ways. ing the election of a Senator or Representa- 

tive, in which case it is only natural that he 
L. EST someone writes in to ask how he or would be rewarded with a secretaryship. The 
she may get an appointment as secretary to a ability to render a necessary and efficient ser 


Senator or a Representative, I will say that vice should come first. Recognition and re 
there is no known royal road. Perhaps it is ward should then follow as a matter of 
correct to say that influence, plus demon- course. Personality is also important and 


s as near to a royal road as not to be overlooked 


strated ability. 


° ° 
Questionnaire 
1. How does Congressional dictation differ from other dictation? 
2. How does experience help the Congressional secretary in serving his 
employer 
3. How many secretaries is a Senator allowed? A Representative? 


4. What is the salary allowance for secretaries to Senators and to Repre 
sentatives? 


5. What is a secretary called in the laws? 

6. How does the present clerical assistance compare with that of some 
years ago? 

7. Why is the usual nine-to-five business day not possible on Capito! Hill? 

8. What is the daily program of a Senator in Washington? 

9. What percentage of secretarial work is done by women? 

10. What are the opportunities for advancement? 

11. What is the SOB? 

12. What is said about getting an appointment as secretary to a Senator or 


Representative? 


r a Check Yes or No. Compare your 
A DOZEN GU ESSES guesses with the correct answers 


in the December issue. 


YES 
1. The headwaters of the River Nile are in Egypt. 7] 





2. Frank A. Vanderlip, former assistant secretary of the U. S. Treasury and 
for many years president of the largest bank in America, got his start suc- 
cessward as a shorthand secretary. 


0 of 


3. It is good form to say, “Mr. King, shake hands with Mr. Adams.” 


OO 


4. An American woman retains her citizenship when she marries a man of a = — 
foreign country. 


5. One of the following words is misspelled: victim, villain, lettuce, superin- 
tendant, occurrence. 


CO 


6. Dry ice is carbon dioxide gas that has been condensed to a solid under — 
great pressure. 

7. William B. Mayo is a distinguished physician and surgeon residing at — 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


aie 


8. Special adaptations of Gregg Shorthand have been published for Spanish, -— 


_ 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Russian, Gaelic, and Esperanto. 

9. Filing according to topic is called subject filing. 7 

10. Herbert Hoover was the first President to have a telephone on his desk in -— mF 
the White House. 

11. Is the standard letter-size paper for commercial correspondence 8x13 -— mF 
inches? ; 

12. There are more Senators in Congress from New York than from any other -—> rm 


state in the Union. 


CORRECT ANSWERS TO OCTOBER GUESSES 


(1) Yes—according to figures compiled by the Travelers Insurance Company. (2) Yes—1925, 1926, and 1927. 
By winning the Championship in 1927, Mr. Dupraw won permanent possession of the World’s Shorthand 
Championship Trophy. (3) Yes—Columbia University, New York City. (4) Yes—according to an advertise- 
ment published by the Chase Safe Deposit Company. (5) Yes—Edward W. Bok, who reported the speeches 
of Henry Ward Beecher and other men of his day. (6) Yes—it is the coined name for American Express 
Travel Service. (7) No—it was written by Walter B. Pitkin, professor of Journalism, Columbia University, 
New York. (8) Yes. (9) No. The “American Weekly,” founded in 1898 by William Randolph Hearst, has 
the largest circulation of any magazine published in the United States. (10) Yes—his name is Pirie 
Macdonald, and his studio is on Fifth Avenue. (11) Yes—via airmail. (12) Yes—George M. Pullman. 
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Is your stenographic 
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>» Business English 





Geography 


accurate and up to date? 


Asks E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


In the October issue, Miss Hutchinson discussed some of the mistakes that 
stenographers need to guard against in typing street addresses. The following 
article gives some pointers regarding the correct spelling of city and town 


The Editors. 


names.- 


that beloved comedian, Will Rogers, the 
following letter from his son, Will, Jr. 
appeared in the newspapers of the country: 


isa TLY following the tragic death of 


We have received many kind letters and telegrams 
of sympathy from men and women in all walks of 
life. But we are powerless to acknowledge a lot of 
them because we have no means of determining the 


addresses. 
We wish all the senders who neglected to include 


their addresses to know that we deeply appreciate 


their sympathy. 


This letter supplements the statement by an 
office manager that we quoted last month, 
concerning the number of letters that business 
firms receive bearing no address of their 
writers. 

To these two rather surprising comments 
may be added the astonishing statement made 
by the Dead Letter Office of the United States 
Post Office Department that from six hun- 
dred to eight hundred letters are mailed every 
day bearing absolutely no addresses on the 
envelopes! Strangely enough, too, these let- 
ters contain more valuable enclosures than 
any other class of dead letters—an average of 
three in ten contain either money, checks, or 
some other valuable material. 


The Last Shall Be First 


Now of course stenographers are not given 
to putting unaddressed envelopes into the mail 
regularly, but there are many slips that may 
unwittingly be made in typing the last two 
lines on an envelope that will result in a let- 
ter’s being either delayed or undelivered. And 
remember that these last two lines—the lines 
containing the city and state, or city and prov- 
ince, or city and foreign country—are the first 
lines that the postal clerk reads when he starts 


to sort the mail and send it on its way, often 
in a lurching train or under unsteady lighting 
conditions 


What Hand Writing! 


Now out of justice to the typist it is ad 
mitted that many of the addresses 
are traceable to shortcomings of the 
who wrote the original letters to which the 
stenographer is replying. 

Poor handwriting causes all kinds of trouble, 
especially in the abbreviations of state names 


errors in 
persons 


A poorly written “Va.” may look like “Pa.,” 
“Col.” like “Cal.,” “Ind.” like “Md..” or 
“Miss.” like “Minn.” Even in typing it is 


wrong key and write 
- ow ih. 2. 


Department is 


easy enough to hit a 
“N. J.” instead of either “N. 
That is why the Post Office 
so insistent on spelling out names of states 
in full. 

The hastily scrawled city or town name is 
another source of confusion. “Elmwood” may 
easily look like “Elmmont” or 
like “Stewartville.” 


“Steubenville” 


Use the Postal Guide! 

But in solving such puzzles, fortunately, the 
typist has one absolute authority—the Official 
Postal Guide, which the properly 
spelled mame of every place in the United 
States where a United States office is 
maintained. Form the habit of this 
Guide for verifying the spelling of city and 
town names just as you use the dictionary for 
looking up the spelling of words 

This unique book contains three classified 
lists: first, a state list, giving an alphabetic 
list of all the post offices in each of the states; 
second, an alphabetic list of all the post offices 


contains 


post 


using 
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in the country; third, a county list, giving for 


each county of each state all the post offices 


in that county If you are sure of the state, 
but doubtful of the city name, consult the first 
list; if you are sure of the city name, but 
doubtful of the state, consult the second list 
Use your Postal Guide !* 
Old English Letters 

Occasionally the address contained on the 

letterhead itself is not clear ‘Old English” 


style letters, for example, although beauti 
ful and artistic for many purposes, differ so 
widely from the simpler style of letters to 
which we are accustomed that single letters 


used in state abbreviations are easily misread 


Therefore when copying addresses from 
letterheads set in Old English type, look 
twice at each abbreviation 

Duplicate Names 

But we must stop “passing the buck” and 

discuss the addressing errors that the stenog 


rapher herself may be responsible for. 

Probably four-fifths of all 
velopes are caused by the fact that there are 
many, many towns cities of the same 
name in different Just because you 
happen to be familiar with Springfield, Mas 
take it for 


misdirected en- 


and 


states 


sachusetts, for example, do not 


granted that Massachusetts is the state in 
tended when your “boss” says, “Take a tele- 
gram for Hyde & Company in Springfield,” 


for there are twenty-four other Springfields in 
the United States 

This bewildering duplication of names may 
be explained by our national history. Groups 
of quite naturally 
called their the names of 
the towns from which they 
in far earlier days our forefathers called their 
Plymouth after Plymouth, 
England, which t had left. 

Just to show you how carefully 
step in avoiding this type of error, 


covered-wagon 
settlements by 
migrated, just as 


pioneers 
new 


first settlement 


hey 


you mus 


watch your 


here’s a list of some of the most frequently 

duplicated names 

Chester 27 Lincoln 23 

Clayton 4 Madison 26 

Clinton ) Marion 27 

slenwood 25 t: Bee 27 
W ashingtor ; 28 


East, South, and West Again 


Vorth, 


Also, a vast number of post offices are dupli- 
cated in the same state, but with a differen 





* The Guide costs $1.50 and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of J 
Office, 


Documents, U, 8. Government Printing 


Washington, D. C 
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tiating “North,” “East,” etc. For example, in 
Massachusetts there are 
Newton Newton Lower Falls 
Newton Center Newton Upper Falls 
Newton Highlands Newtonville 
West Newton 
Do you begin to see why it is never safe to 
abbreviate any element of an address? 
And, speaking of abbreviations, of course 
you never abbreviate a city name—never write 
*Phil.” or “N.Y.C.” or “Chi.” for even such 
well-known names a Philadelphia,” “New 
York,” or “Chicago.” 
Same Name, But Spelled Differently 
I 
The most exasperating names are those that 
are pronounced alike but spelled differently 
Only experience and the habit of forever 


1! 


checking will help you to spell the 


correctly. Look here 
Allegany, New York and Oregon 
Alleghany, California and Virginia 
Allegheny Mountains and River 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Wooster, Ohio 
Matawan, Minnesota and 
Matewan, West Virginia 
Mattawan, Michigan 


Savannah, Georgia and four ot! 
states 

Savanna, Illinois and Oklahoma 

Belleview, in four states 


Bellevue, in twelve states 
Bellview, New Mex 
Bellvue, Colorad 
Belvue, Kansas 
Minnesota 
uld be 


many 


felview, 


Page after page « 
variations As 
named for persons, the 
the spelling of personal names that w 
in the article, “What's in a 
ing in the Grecc Writer for April, 
ply 


doubt in y 


towns 


suggestions 


here also If there is the sha 


ur mind, look it up and |} 


Similar Names 


Another 


typists consists 


whole group of names 


similar in 


! } 
1al image as 


ippearance or in sour 
never “registé 

example 

apital « 


Columbia (which is the 


Carolina and occurs also in sixteen oth 
which is the last word in the full 
“D.C."; and which, combined with 


filled with similar 
and < 


Name?” 


Sse 


names 





New Jersev 





are 
regarding 
ere made 
appear- 
1935. ap 
of a 


re slre 


“ities 


low 


f Sout! 
er States 
form 
‘British,” 


or 


is the name of an important Canadian province) 
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‘olombia (which is the South American Re is a good place to learn the three Saint Johns 

pul 1 : - - 

war ; : , z Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 
Colombo (which is the capital of Ceylon). ; cs 

ae . | of iin ond and in six of our states 
Columbus (which is the capital o 10 an . . 

- ‘ : ae Saint Johns, in three states 

- ee ee ened Saint John’s, the capital of New 

Then there’s Alexander, New York, and foundland 

lexandria, Virginia; and Altona, New York, 
and Altoona, Pennsylvania; and Mechanic As in all other geographic names, the full 
ville, New York, and Mechanicsville, Pennsyl form of Saint or Sainte is to be preferred t 


vania; and Fort Myer, Virginia, and Fort the abbreviations St. and Ste 
Myers, Florida—but why add to the confu 


sion? No—just look them up in the Postal Hyphenated Names 
Guide! 
Although in this country we do not have 
Sometimes One Word; Sometimes Two so many hyphenated place names as in Eng 
5 land, yet certain in portant cities are pr! yperly 
Many compound names are sometimes writ hyphenated, as 


ten as one word but other times as two: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Bel Air, Maryland 
>t a Winston 
Bellaire, in four states 


Salem, North Carolina 


El Dorado, in three states Just Hard to Spell 
El 


dorado, in nine states 





Last | ? ' ‘ less mp rtant ? »f ver 
La Fayette, in seven states large group of difhcult nam that defy 
" & i 
Lafayette, in nine states classification—that are just “ornery pelling 
' 
Little advice can be ffered but to sit dow 
Troublesome Terminations and memorize these finger-twisters i 
them up repeatedly Some of the w t 
In some names, just the terminations ar fenders are: 
spelled differently 
, 
A Ibuquerque Eau Claire ~ x City 
Take the hurahe and bura nd hera : 
1. Take the burghs and burgs and bergs A sheville Frederic Skaneateles 
Pittsburgh. Pennsvl : ’ nat Ras 
ittsburgh, ennsyivania ( hattanooga Crloucester nerset 
Pittsburg, in nine states Cheyenne Greenwi lerre Haute 
. 7 Chillicothe Lor I son 
Newburgh, New York and Indiana >, Serene eee \ 
- ncit it l’a son Vern 
Newburg, in nine states PP Re ae Phoen: ae r 
2. Or the tons and towns Des Moines l’res tt \enia 
. Dinainec \ () lant 
{ arlest mn ‘+ tn ( ar ] na and I : que ne : ) 
rourteer ther states 
\\ 
Charlectow: . , \\ pe it 1 t 
states as 1 tn d aged you 
Also 2 Charles STENOGRAPHERS! DID YOl nor contused vou It ha 
| see your Contest announced in the heen intended as 6©most (« 
wn . . . 4 entails eEEUON 
October Gregg Writer? ese ones 
3. Or the mors, mores, and This is a call to mobilize every ' ‘= - 
u i ties 
mours stenographer-reader of this mag- 
r ft lor 
T) ee azine to enter the competition. ' 
Dunmor, Kentucky ‘ ena te Cece” 
1) Pp : November 30—at midnight— arn : orearmed 
unmore ‘nnsvlvz tee f maken si 
Juni c, enn ve closing date! Names of f eign cou 
nia tries and cities present ar 
Seymour, Connecticut entirely different problem 
4. And the mounts and monts: Fairmount These special difficulties and perplexities wil 
even states, and Fairmont, in. sevet be the subject of another article w hw 
States Als Fair Mount, Georgia appear ! ye mber 
> ry , - 
efixes so Tl} N; , ] | | 
Prefixes Al 1e Natural Bridge 
The varying forms of Saint illustrate dif , - 
, , z THOUGH ir. Reed's beautiful descr 
ferences sometimes found in the first part of ; 
pening our shorthand section t , ‘ 
city names, as sate 
2 s a daytime ture, we ive a ( i few tar 
Cain he aed Galet Amausting 
Saint I and Saint Augustine ‘ help vou wit ‘ es me ma ‘ 
Sainte eu? > an Gault Sainte ri 
Sainte Genevieve and Sault Sainte Marie vet know: grand. underline. vicis ’ 


And while we are talking about Samts, this disposes, slender, reposina, majestic. uniformit 









15,000 Strong 


re IMETIME ago, 


Fuehrer for all 


Reich- 


Hitles 


shorthand activities in 


appointed a 
Germany We had 


fuehrer 


making the 
ing at the International Short- 
Amsterdam in 1934 and of 
he visited this country 


the pleasure of acquaintance of 
Fuehrer Karl | 
hand Conference at 
seeing him again when 
later in the year 
One of his duties 
an annual meeting of all the shorthand socie- 
(there are some 2,176). How 


as Leader is to organize 


ties of Germany 
well he has done this work may be judged by 
the fact that in August, 15,000 German short 
hand writers gathered in Irankfort-am-Main 
Seven thousand writers took part in the short 
hand contests; 700 entered 
the typewriting contest alone. In addition to 
contests at many different speeds in German, 
there were dictations in English, French, Span 
Dutch, Latin, and 


and typewriting 


ish, Italian, Portuguese, 


classi Greek 


The Latest Thing 


A MOTION picture was shown 
at the National Business Show in New York 
City last month—“Speed in Action” from the 
walker, the runner, the bicycle rider, to Sir 
Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebeard and Roscoe 
Turner’s speed airplane. It typified the call 


for speed in modern life that has been an- 
swered in the speed of operation of the mod- 











A corner of the Frankfort 
Banquet, with the speakers’ 
table on a stage, floodlighted. 


Could they have fed all 15,000 





conventioneers at one sitting? 
Welt -Photo- Bert 
Berlin -Neul 
ern ofhce machines of all kinds and sizes that 


were on display 
Transportation 
for it plays an important part in business to 


was well represented, too, 
day. 

If you do not have an opportu 
annual Shows, 
the business equipment dealers in your town 
To the up-to-date stenographer or secretary, 
business student or teacher, the latest thing in 


ty to see these 


Business make the rounds of 


office machines and supplies is as important 
as the newest fashions from Paris—indeed, 
more so! 


Pen Mightier Than Machine 


Mi NTION of Paris reminds 


us of an ttem in the October 10 Sun, from 
their Paris correspondent A French news 
L } 


paper, it seems, has been asking prominent 
authors in that country how they prepare their 
Of the several hundred questioned, Mr 


Bird reports, most still use the steel pen, the 


copy. 


younger men tending toward using fountain 
pens; but only slowly are French writers 
adopting the typewriter so commonly used 
here. The use of pencils is rare 

The few who dictate their work to secre 
taries prefer to have it taken direct on the 
machine so that the copy is ready for them 


to correct as soon as they have finished dic 


tating. 











n 
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WORD 


and PICTURE 





Talking it over with Jack McKirdy, 


an old fishing pal 


Picture of a Man Writing a 
Book 


IN | ish and Feel Fit,” an 


wut-of-the-ordinary catalog ot the various con- 


traptions the S th Bend Bait ¢ ompany has 
o offer Izaak Walton’s followers, appears 
Courtney Ryley Cooper's own description of 


mself at work on the G-Men manuscript for 


TELEGRAM 


COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


ASHINGTO D ¢« 
WHEN WILI BOOK KE FINISHED SALES CON 
FERENCE NEXT WEER if yor EXPECT THIS TO 
BE BEST SELLER YO LI HAV? ro RUSH IT 


LITTLE BROWN & CO 


vv 


“My pony’s name is Jessie. I feed her 
sugar and keep her in the other room.” 
So little Kate Kinley Gregg confided to 
Ye Editor's secretary, on returning from 
a happy summer in Connecticut with 
Doctor and Mrs. Gregg and her baby 
brother Junior. Here is Kate on Jessie. 





TELEGRAM 


LITTLE BROWN & CO 
BOSTON MASS 


WORKING DAY AND NIGHT ON BOOK AM CALI 
ING IT TEN THOUSAND PUBLIC ENEMIES GREAT 
TITLE EH SENDING CHAPTERS ON DILLINGER 


BARYFACE NELSON AND OTHERS 


COOPER 


THE AUTHOR: All right, Mrs. Chanin, 
we'll go on from where I left off. Quotes. The 
escape from Indiana State Penitentiary was 
carefully planned Dillinger had promised 
his fellow prisoners 

BELLBOY (walki n without knocking) 
Telegram for you, sit 

AUTHOR: Get him a quarter, Mrs. Chanin 
BELLBOY Any answer! 

AUTHOR Wait a minute 


TELPGRAM 


TRUST WORK ON BOOK WILL NOT I'REVENT YOUR 
JOINING ME IN A LITTLE EARLY KASS FISHING 
HAVE SOME NEW BAITS THIS YEAR THAT WILI 
MAKE THE OLD SMALL-MOUTHS TURN HAND 
SPRINGS. CUT OUT THE WORK AND LET'S GO 
FISHING 

BEST REGARDS 


IVAR HBENNINGS 
OUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


AUTHOR: Take this telegram, Mrs. Chanin 


Ivar Hennings, South Bend, Indiana. Dear 
Ivar Am up to my neck on inside story of 
Department f Justice fight against crime 


All inside stuff—chance of a lifetime to get 
real story and tell it. Sorry, can't go fishing 
Sameasever Coop 

BOY Is that all 

AUTHOR Yes, and get it Now, Mrs 
Chat in, where was lr 


MRS CHANIN \ 1 were talking ibout 


the escape { 


AUTHOR: Oh, yes. Then Ivar Hem 


no 
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wall as soon as he was paroled. So the min- 
ute he got away, he got his fishing tackle— 
cut that out—got the guns and met Ivar Hen- 
nings— 

MRS. CHANIN: I'm afraid that’s wrong 
AUTHOR: Yes, cut it. (Looks out window.) 
Gosh, it’s a swell day. Just enough riffle on 
the water. Just enough clouds and sunlight. 
Did you ever fish for bass, Mrs. Chanin? 
MRS. CHANIN: Why—lI’ve never fished 
at all. 

AUTHOR: You never? Why, you've never 
lived! You know, to go out on a day like 
this—with just enough breeze stirring to sort 
of brush against your cheek. The birds sing 
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ing away off somewhere—a hawk circling 
against the sun. The leaves quivering so that 
they seem to talk to you—and tell you the fish 
are biting. 
MRS. CHANIN I guess that telegram’s 
disturbed you. 
AUTHOR: Disturbed me? Not at all. It’s 
rested me. My mind’s as clear as a bell 
Just a minute now and we'll start this chap 
ter all over. I'll go into the causes behind 
crime 

We can’t give you the whole story—but Mr 
Cooper “knocked off” work and went fishing 
as our picture shows, leaving his secretary t 
wire the publishers. 





Advises 


Although the posi 


HOW I GOT MY JOB J tion covered by the ex 


amination called for 





Personal 


Interview 1 dollar is paid 


ry” , 
I tlE important 


for each short letter 
accepted and published. Address, “Job Win- 
ning,’ Tue Gaecc Warrer, 270 Madison Avenue, hand speedily and 

New York, N. Y¥ ’ . 


typing only, I pro 
ceeded to study short 


thoroughly, concen 





trating on the one 








thing, I think, in se- 
curing a job is to have 
a personal interview, interest your prospective 
employer to the extent that he desires to 
employ you, and then secure letters of re 
ommendation from influential citizens 

I wrote many letters of application but with 
out success. At last I decided to have a per- 
sonal interview with a lawyer whom I knew. 
I went to see him, told him I would like to 
work for him, that I would be willing to have 
a trial before being permanently employed, and 
that I would start at a nominal salary. He 
said he would think it over and let me know. 

In the meantime I secured letters from 
leading citizens of my town and sent them to 
this lawver. Within a few weeks I received a 
letter stating that there was a vacancy in his 
office and offering me the job. I accepted and 
within six months had been given a substantial 
increase in salary. —B.H., 


Faith and Work Rewarded 


I INTENSELY desired 
a State Civil Service job after having had a 
taste of four other types of work, but on 
appearing before the County Board of Super 
visors, which was the necessary procedure in 
my case, I was told it was too late; the list 
of recommended eligibles had been submitted. 
Unwilling to take “No” for an answer, I must 
have protested convincingly, for, to my sur- 
prise, a blank soon came with the remark 
that they had “reconsidered.” 


subject in day and 
night school. Friends, although unable to fur 
nish employment, recommended me wherever 
they knew of any “extra” or “emergency” jobs, 
and this work gave me confidence and expe 
rience 
As I put shorthand to use, I felt myself 
surging ahead of students who had been en 
rolled for a longer time, with a queer assut 
ance that I would be placed despite Old Man 
Depression, and when, as a result of my 
State Civil Service examination, I did re 
ceive an appointment, imagine my happy sur 
prise to learn that my hard-won shorthand 
and I had drawn a secretaryship instead of a 
clerkship! R.D 


Becomes a Secretary Instead 


I WAS seeking a position 
as a teacher. The clerk of the school board, a 
local financier, told me there was no chance 
at all to secure a teaching position but that if I 
knew shorthand and typing he could use me in 
his office. Fortunately I had studied both 
before leaving High School and I accepted 
his offer. My work proved satisfactory and | 
have been serving him as secretary for three 
years , 

I plan to continue in this kind of work for 
the remainder of my career. Just knowing the 
secretarial subjects changed my whole life’s 
plans, and I feel lucky indeed because I took 


the course. F.D.S 
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>» The Learner 





Here are some more 


HELPS FoR LEARNERS 
| Study them carefully 


Phis month DOCTOR GREGG gives ten 


useful hints for the shorthand student 


SPLENDID way to refresh your personal efficiency, as a way to save labor in 


memory on what I have told you is making notes for your own use That is 

to review the fourteen questions substitute it whenever possible for longhand 

seven at the end of the September talk and You'll be surprised how much time and labor 
seven more at the end of the October talk it can save you 

There’s nothing like an occasional review to You will find many opportunities to put 

give you a better understanding of a subject your shorthand to practical use while you 

This applies to shorthand particularly. Now are studying it lake a portion of a talk 

suppose you read the fourteen questions and over the radio once a week and transcribe 

see how well you can answer them as much as you can. Check all the doubtful 

utlines in your notes and look them up i 

Past the Halfway Mark your shorthand Dictionary. Choose a tall 

; about a subject in which you are especially 

When you have finished the sixth lesson, nterested. | = oe knowledge of and inter 

you are halfway through your theory course cm me wi elp you when transcrib yous 

You have mastered the simple alphabetic notes. If 3 travel daily on tra srees 

symbols and the easy joinings. The brief ““™> ° busses, take d — oS ee d the 

forms and frequent phrases are daily grow . a —_ — you see displayed I he rds 

ing more familiar to you. When writing a “SS? ™ — ag are Of very mgn re 

word, you are beginning to think in terms of @USMSY ane practice on ¢ _ ~ beneficial 

syllables instead of the individual letters These two suggestions will call t mind 


For example, if you were to have the word other emerest ng possibilities. Remember, too, 
convincing dictated to you, you would at once all such practice tends to make it easier 
visualize it in three syllables: first, the com- 
mon prefix con; second, the root vinc; and, 
last, the suffix ing. If you were to hear the The Matter of Speed Building 


word safely, you would immediately write 


saf and the little e-circle for the sufhx ly Someone has observed that shorthand and 
This ability to think in terms of syllables long head make a fine team It is a true 
instead of letters marks a great advance in. observation. Cultivate the spirit of inquiry 
writing shorthand easily and speedily Ask yourself, “Why do I write it this way 
However, we must not stop with syllables That sort of attitude stimulates thought, en 
As we become more familiar with the theory courages review of the explanatory para 
principles we want to develop the ability to graphs and notes in the Manual, and clears 
carry in the memory from ten to twenty up the little doubts that confront the learner 
words. This is valuable when the dictator Do not be satishied merely to use your mem 
takes a spurt and gets ahead of us. It saves ory. Use your mind as wel The more in 
asking him to repeat. Therefore, the word- _ telligently you study the shorthand principles 


carrying faculty is very important to the the more rapid will be your progress when 

shorthand writer. you reach the point where you can take 
It is not too early now for you to begin. dictation of new matter and transcribe it or 

getting the shorthand habit. Learn to use’ the typewriter 

your shorthand outside of the classroom. That brings me to the matter of speed 

Look at shorthand as more than a means of building. There is such a thing as being 

taking dictation Regard it as an aid to too careful when you start to take dictation 
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too careful about getting the words down 
correctly according to the principles you have 
learned in the Manual You must avoid 
forming the habit of stopping to consider the 
correctness of the form for a word as you 
write from dictation. Keep on writing, as we 
are told in “Gregg Speed Building.” Get 
it down somehow. Before or after dictation 
is the proper time to master correct outlines 
and to increase your vocabulary, but when 
the dictator starts, write and keep on writing. 
Unless you do so, you incur the risk of get- 
ting into the fatal habit of hesitation—and 
that will greatly retard your progress in speed 
building. 

As you and difhcult words for 
the first time, do not feel that they must all 
be mastered When in doubt, 
write them out in full. Master them a few 
at a time, using them often in dictation prac- 
Thus you will gradually build up your 
point where a 


meet long 


immediately. 


tice 


shorthand vocabulary to the 
new difficult word will have no terror at all 


lor you. 
An Important Speed Secret 


Remember that half-learned units in 
Manual are more a hindrance than a help to 
Resolve that you will 
mastering every 
principle, every drill. Then 
little or no trouble when 
taking unfamiliar dic- 


your 


advancement. 
firm 
every 


your 
lay a 
unit, 
should 


foundation by 
you 
have you 
come to the point of 
tation 

In your 


the strokes 


make 
H ’ ite, 


practice, learn to 
and quickly 


dictation 


conhdently 


do not draw them. Never doubt your ability 
to write a readable outline for every word 
that will be dictated to you. Even though 
the dictation should be below your speed, 
make the strokes just as confidently and 
quickly as when the dictation is equal to 
your writing speed or is crowding you a 
little. ‘This is an important speed secret, and 


its mastery now will help you when you start 
taking dictation of new matter. 


Abbreviating Simple But Fascinating 


In Par. 23, Chapter 1, the abbreviating 
idea was mentioned, and while we have been 
using it more or less in writing words, yet 
you may not have stopped to think about it. 
In Chapter IX it is discussed more at length. 
Its possibilities for increasing speed are lim- 
ited only by one’s knowledge of long words. 
As a stenographer becomes familiar with the 
long words in a business or profession, he can 
save time and labor by applying the abbre- 
principle according to the rules laid 
this chapter. As one writer has 


viating 
down in 
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lascinating 
one of its 


said, the principle is “the most 
of studies,” 
greatest charms. You simply write the 
of the word that is unmistakably suggestive. 
When a strange word is first encountered in 
dictation, the mpulse is to write it 


and its simplicity is 


part 


natural 


out, but the abbreviated form should be used 
in the future. 

You will find it interesting and instructive 
to watch for words, as you read newspapers 


magazines and books, that can be 
in shorthand Mark the words as you go 
along then 
hand. 


later write then I snort 


and 


Test Questions on 
Dr. Greggs Talk 


] Wi : is i 4 ‘ y t ¢ v the 
prev S talk 
2. What is said a g t f s 
lable r 
Why is the w g taculity Va 4 
4. Are you begi y S S ‘ side 
[ class 
at are c s ‘ 
What tl | 


huilding 
S How 4 t 
1. What my 
l On what does i : 
g pri j 


Shorthand Wizardry 


WAS in a small, out 
town in California, and whnilk 
stepped into the local bookstore. Looking at 
some books on the shelves, | became aware 
of two girls farther down the aisle, evidently 
but so busy dictating 


waiting 


in charge of the store, 


shorthand to each other that they had not 
noticed me enter. One was writing while 
the other was reading from the shorthand 


plates in a book 
“Gentlemen,” the dictation ran, “How 


many residents of your town are not now 
buying power from you, but would glad 
come on your line if they were sure 





their bills each month would not exceed a 
certain—” 


outline. 


She hesitated, puzzled over an 


I recognized the material as being in 


“Speed Studies” and also on a phonograp! 
record we had played over and over in our 
Speed Class, though I had not realized till 


then that I knew the article practically by 
heart. 
I waited for the coming word and then 


prompted casually nominal figure.” 


(Continued on page 1 
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LAW STENOGRAPHERS 
ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


How beginners may obtain the experience 


that 


Told by BLANCHE 


= stenography is pleasant and inter 


esting and affords not just a job but a pro 
fession, one to which you can return at will 
n times of financial stress in later life, for 


the demand for law stenographers always 


seems to exceed the upply 

Io cite my \ exp ¢ ca i exampi« 

am forty-four years old, married, and a 
Republica an overwhelmingly Democrati 
upital city Yet when a young stenographer 
in the attorney-general’s office was killed by 
an automobile last January, just before the 
state legisliat re convened, | went up to the 


othce and was told to take off my hat 
to work: this im 
attorney-general had been 


accompanied by 


and go 
spite of the fact that the 
with ap- 
llent recom 


besieged 
plication s exct 
mendations and satisfactory political endorse 


ments 


WHY did I get the job? Because I was the 
first applicant who had had previous law ex 
perience lhe attorney-general and his assist 
ants are the legal advisers of all the state 
ofhcers and departments. The bills which the 


state officers and members of the 
wish to into the legislature are 
drafted in that office. This work calls for a 
technical knowledge on the part of the stenog 
rapher as to the form and set-up of the bill 
I had worked in that office years before and 
knew the manner in which bills are drafted; 
hence the ease with which I got the job. 

I times in the first six months that | 


legislature 
introduce 


Three 
held this position, law firms in the city tele- 
phoned and asked if I could work for them 
a short time. Please believe me, I am not 
telling you this to boast, but merely to prove 
my point: that there is a dearth of law stenog- 
raphers in many cities and towns. 


BUT you ask, “How can a young business 
school graduate get that knowledge and the 
general legal stenographic experience which 
is so essential for work in a law office?” It 
is simple if you are energetic and ambitious, 
! home to which you are not ex- 


and have a 


qualifies 





for permanent positions 


MAHLBERG 


pected to ntribute support as soon as y 
complete your stenogray rse. Inquire 

you do not already know, the names of the 
most reputable law firms in your city, and, if 
ou live in a capital city, do not overlook the 
ittorney-general thee Call at every office 
ind Sa t it A t rer if ery ‘ 
free of charge, order t gain leg exper 
ence; that ll be glad t e, when 
ever the ave rus \ wy t pres 
ent force d pying of 
make yourself usefu a1 way you can. If 
you have « ! three four offices, I'll 
wager it w t be long betore receive 
i phone cal r lette sking y 1 ft come t 
work. In large offices, during the vacation pe 
riod, there is a constant need for extra help, as 
one stenographer aiter another es awa 


Now let us assume you have been illed t 
1 


work. You ask, “How shall | make the most 
of my opportunit The first and most im 
portant thing is for you to get sufficient sleep 
so that you are mentally and phy illy alert 


during office hours and in a condition to learn 


quickly. You will be introduced to many 
new words and phrases. Jot ea ne down 
and look it up If it is been dictated to 
you and y 1 are I t sure ) Ss pening, LOOK 
t up in the dictionary betore writing it, as 


there is nothing which gives a poorer im- 


pression of your ability as a stenographer 
than misspelled words If, during dictation 
you hear some queer-sounding phrase, new to 
you, when that particular part of the dicta 
tion is finished, draw the phrase t the atten- 


tion of your dictator, reading a few words 


after the phrase, and he will re 


spell it for you, and proba 


betore and 
peat the phrase, 
bly define it also. You wi 
body kind and hel 
stenographers. Ret 
stenographers a , 
be there—and do not bother them more 
is necessary whenever it 1s 


possible for you to do so 


| find almost every- 
employers and 
that the 
else you would not 
than 


pful, both 


vember, of course, 


One tl rf 
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office is this: Make an extra carbon copy of 
all the legal forms you are asked to write. 
Clip these extra copies together and keep 
them. Then you will have them for a guide 
thereafter. 

There are good books on speed shorthand 
Since rapid writing is essential in court re- 
porting, and many of the terms used are legal 
ones, such books are very helpful to one 
who aspires to be a legal stenographer. Pro- 
cure them and practice assiduously those 
terms and phrases that you encounter in your 
work. The shorthand reporting articles in 
this magazine are particularly valuable, too. 


THERE are many advantages to the course 
1 have outlined for gaining legal experience 
(1) You are meeting the reputable lawyers 
in your town—your future employers. You 
are making an unusual approach for work; 
one that sets you out from the other appli- 
cants, reveals initiative, and causes these law- 
yers to remember you. (2) You have a good 
chance of being employed, since it will not 
cost them anything to try you out. (3) Most 
important of all, it is almost the only possi 
ble way to acquire this highly specialized sten- 
ographic experience. Moreover, it is proba- 
ble that if you were not working in this 
manner you would simply be spending your 
time in a futile attempt to get work else- 
where. This work does not preclude your 
making application by letter for other posi- 
Incidentally, I have advised two young 
from high school commercial de 
partments to work in this manner in a law 
office, and at the end of a month’s work, each 
small pay check, an unex- 
pected but welcome reward for their faith- 
ful work. But, most important to them: when 
they heard of an opportunity for a paying job 
in another office, their employers gladly rec 
Such a recommendation is 


tions 
graduates 


one received a 


’ 


ommended them 


a priceless boon to an applicant. 


MIAY I become personal again? I was mar- 
ried in 1918 and vowed then that I would not 
work more than one year aiter my marriage 
[ quit at the end of the year. Within one 
month after that I received a telephone call 
from a supreme court judge asking me to be 
his secretary until he could replace the secre- 
tary who had suddenly been forced to give up 


She sent views of the imposing group 
of State Capitol buildings, but we are 
giving you Mrs. Mahlberg herself in 


the yard of her home. 
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her position. This work paid $150.00 a month 
I worked there three months and apparently 
indefinitely, but I per 
work after 


could have stayed on 
sisted in my determination not to 
marriage. Two months later I was offered a 
position by the state law librarian as his pri- 
vate stenographer, but I explained that I did 
not wish to work. Now that my children 
have grown older, I have welcomed the chance 
to work from time to time, I have been called 
to work any number of times, sometimes for 
just a few days, weeks, or months, one time 
for three years; and not d 1 solicit 
the work except the time related at the be 
ginning of this article. And this in spite of the 
fact that I am rather slow manually; that is, | 
cannot take dictation at an excessive speed or 
typewrite at more than an average rate. 


} 
; 


once d 


= 
PHE reason for my innumerable opportuni 
ties for work since my marriage is simply that 
law stenographers are scarce. When a law 
ofhce needs an extra stenographer it is because 
the office is busy, and, being busy, they have 
no time to “break in” a new girl from among 
the many stenographers who have applied. It 
is sO much easier to call someone who “knows 
the ropes” even if she is a middle-aged mar 
ried woman! The third course: advertising 
for an unemployed stenographer with legal 
experience is usually unavailing, for there are 
very few unemployed law stenographers, none 
whatever in our town of 15,000 population, 
although there are innumerable unemployed 
general stenographers. They haven't learned 
the philosophy of “Cast thy upon the 
waters 


bread 
for thou shalt find it after many days,” 
or, in other words, “Give and you'll get”- 
give a little of your time and you'll get price- 
less experience. 
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Stop sighing for the 
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> Art & Credentials 





Wings of Pegasus 


and board the chariot 


Urges FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 


OU beginners are far enough advanced in 

your study of shorthand and typewriting 

now to be thinking about securing some of 
the certificates and prizes offered by this de- 
partment. You advanced students should de- 
termine to win not only all of the certificates 
for your Achievement Album, but 
also the higher medal and prize awards. Your 
first opportunity to distinguish your work is 
in school. With a distinguished record there, 
you have a better opportunity of selling your 
Proper inter 
excel 


Record 


business man. 


determination to 


services to the 
est and 
will make this possible, and the joy of achieve 
ment will give you the necessary “lift” to car 
ym when the way might seem a bit dull or 


practice, and 


ry 


monotonous. 

The presentation of a beautiful certificate or 
other award, together with the club prize, 
perhaps, for having been the best in your class, 
provides that satisfaction which we like to call 
joy of achievement. You can earn some of 


these awards now. 


THE O. G. A. Certificate is available to you 
as soon as you have gained sufficient skill in 
the technique of writing to be able to produce 
a fluent and correct copy of the month's test 
It involves no theory principles beyond Chap 
ter Eight. 

The 6O0-word Transcription Certificate is 
yours, too, as soon as you can qualify on our 
60-word-a-minute test—and thousands of stu 
dents are doing this before they complete the 
Manual! You can write 60 or more words a 
minute now on material graded for use with 
the lessons you have completed, if you will 
practice it sufficiently. Speed is a matter of 
getting mind and hand. into the habit of mov 
ing together rapidly! If you do not know the 
theory the hand, of course, does not know 
what to write, because your brain cannot dic 
tate the form to it. But even when the out- 
line is known to you, you must learn to make 
it rapidly and well if you are to get the most 
out of your study of shorthand. 


The time to begin learning to do that is 
now. And in the process you will find the 
Speed and Style Studies and the O. G. A 
tests a great help. As you practice them (and 
this applies to stenographers and advanced 
students as much as to beginners) cultivate 


the habit of writing smoothly and fluently 


; ] } 


Satistactory notes can only be written by 
writer who swings along treely trom outline 
to outline without pause between the forms 
he finishing strokes of each character should 
show the tapering line that comes when the 


ik 
pen or pencil is lifted while the hand is still 


in motion Generally, you will make better 


good writing style 


dic tation 


progress in developing a 
if your 


instead of 


writing is done from easy 


copying. Try it. 


IN typewriting there are the O. A. T. and 
the speed certificates to be earned. The Junior 


O. A. T 


covered the keyboard, 


be written as soon as you 


the 30-word 


Test may 


have and 


; 


Competent Typist Progress Certificate as soon 


as vou are able, after rep ated practice, to 


write the current Competent Typist Test at 
30 or more words a minute for ten minutes 
with not more than five errors to the test 


These are first awards for typing 


as defin 


your 
They represent achievement as well 
itely marking your progress in the course 
THE sooner you get started on your pro 
gram of securing the certificates and awards 
the faster will be your progress and the deeper 
mark off each mile 
The hours that are 
sometimes, to the 
| 


your satisfaction as you 


stone along the 


grudgingly 


way 
given, a bit 


drill and practice required for the develop 
ment of skill, will pay big dividends later 
where skill! rewarded not only with the 
pride and joy that comes with achievement 
but wit a better positior and gher rem 

neratior Get aboard the Credentials Chariot 
and drive straight through the awar tests 


you reach the final goal—the beautiful 


Attainment Certificate 


until 


large 
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Shorthand Style and 


ITH the approach of the O. G. A 
Contest (it will be announced in this 
department next month) every short- 
hand student wants to be up on his finger-tips 
to make the best possible showing in that 
greatest of shorthand writing events. Thou- 
sands of shorthand writers from all over 
the world will be taking part. The joy of 
mingling in this vast company of shorthand 
artists, for the short period of the Contest will 
be one of the most stimulating experiences of 
your shorthand career 
In the meantime you must bring to the 
practice of these drills each day enthusiasm 
and alert action, to develop the highest poss! 


ble skill in wielding your pen or pencil. 


A> a start we are giving you some remedial 
‘ practice for the joming of circles. The 
exercise is intended to correct the tendency 
to retrace circles and “stretch” them into long 
‘straight-sided” loops. Devote as much time 
as you need to enable you to execute these 
characters fluently and then, still maintaining 
correct formation of curves, cut through the 
lines sharply in a short straight upward swing 
to add ¢ in the word “gate.” Retrace the 
characters until you are making them fluently 
and correctly \ good strong swing is re- 
quired on “tag,” “dig,” etc., and fit the circle 
up snugly to the junction of the consonants. 

A more complete swing around the circle is 
required in “game.” Do not restrain the hand, 
but glide freely from the beginning to the 
end of the character 


PRECISION PRACTICE. The next 
drill requires more delicate manipulation— 
precision in handling your pen to make just 


right the series of outlines given. Check on 
the circle sizes, lengths of strokes, formation 
of curves and joinings. 

DRILLS ON THE REVERSE CURVES. 
Once again the muscles are allowed full play 
in writing the exercise which gives the motion 
for the reversed curves of equal length. Make 
these curves quite flat, please—and when join 
ing the circle between them fit it up snugly to 
the back of the first curve. 

Another precision drill to get the neces- 
sary finesse of style before trying the exercise 
for the reversed curves of unequal length. 
Note how the “hump” joining of unequal 
length curves is made. There must be no pause 
nor slowing up in the movement of the 
hand to make this joining. If you find this 
joining difficult, compare your writing with 
the exercise to see that you are not pulling 
the downward joining stroke back too far 
under the first curve. 





By FLORENCE 
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Speed Studies, No. : 


ELAINE ULRICH 





ANALYZE THE FORMS It is good 
practice t make a new outline very large a 
few times until you get the feel and “look” 
of the correct forn Then throttle down to a 
smaller, compact size—the size given in the 
plate is a good one to follow if it suits your 
particular hand and does not cramp your writ 


ing style. 


ECAUSE the O. G 4 (Contest in w 


all of you will be interested is eg vy to be 
announced next month, this ts a d time t 
give you a résumé the taults of writing 
checked o1 ir O. G. A. test papers. Read 
this over carefully, absorb it, and apply the 


Suggestions give! so as t eliminate these 
faults from your own writing styl 


Writing s smoothness and fluency when 








you «a not ive a ear mental picture o! 
what you want to make, and ave not written 
| he ¢ ‘ | 
it olten e! re { ve able exe ite t with 
a free, continuous writing movement S e 
fluency controls to a large degree the other 
elements of a good style, tree w mot 
,. 4 
should be acquired at the itset. if writing 
is not nit s lots s w at the end ol 
characters Lift the pe while st nm motion 
, , 14 
as you compiete al itiine i Y ju <1y 
to where the next character is to begin 
, . 
Fail ire \ use a fluent al l nit wous writ 
le ; 1] 1 
ing motion results in the wing tauit 
l. Cu ’ ye | k i % 4 
f, wv, ten , m. dew e be 
k, g. ? st at ¢t , } 
and et ) : i : tt 
the line , , re nm the ’ the end on 
A eve WW t Cg \ : ne 
drawn s the ft ’ 5 £ t t rt 
ends ot ! act 
y ] Der ; 7 s t | low?! 
strokes : i ! t ig the spe 
men 
Not : and t “ sufhcient 
space twee yut es, 8 nN re k tree i 
writing motior 
+ nt-per lef-tiwe 1 s t ( 
rect fare f proper s These ends. 
s ped k r se witl 1s st t off 
at the t ni-pend : 1 at the } 1 te 
dev-tive, § i be written sn thly and ntinuously 
fron tart t finish, urving both at the beginning 
and at the end nd s 1 be of eral size 
Lack ntroil im writing results in 
] Fa A t propor n n eng { 
stroke F t the spe el 
2. N ta t urge and far rt (Adopt 
the size f notes giver n the magazines and text 
books 
ete é , reversed urves Reversed 
curves f equa engt s h as kr. gi und rk, are 
written quite flat; whereas ves of unequal lengtt 
such as gr and & are written smoothly with a humy 


4. Incorrect circle joinings. You sh 1 (a) Mair 
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tain a good difference in size between the large and 2. In joining circles to hooks have both the circle 
the small circle. The small circle should be made as and the hook distinct These should be written so 
small as possible—a mere turn of the pen. (b) See that a line drawn across the open end of the hook 
that circles are written smoothly and quite round, would cut off the circle 
except where they naturally take the f n of a loo; 

c) Join circles at right angles to other strokes You will not acquire any degree of skill in 
Avoid retracing or writing through consonant stroke. Writing shorthand without sufficient practice 
Begin and end a circle definitely at the consonant ~ pon - 

1) Close all circles or loops e) See that circles im writing it. This analysis is intended for 


between reverse curves are turned so closely on the the purpose of helping you criticise your own 


ack of the 


first curve that there is no space between notes 


t and the curve o-¢ 
Do not be too general in your criticism 


To secure correct formation of hook vowels: 


1. Make t 


should be u 


which they 
with each ot 


akill i 


Study individual outlines. Such study with 
practice will enable you to acquire correct 


he hoo mall, ve ¢ and de ep. They executional technique, and that means mem- 
nitorm n slant with he characters t . . . . 

are joined. The sides should be parallel) bership in the O. G. A. and honors in the 
her. coming Contest! 


Rough Draft 


(Copy for Senior O. A. T. Test) 






Students of stenography, secretarial practice, booxkeeping--all commercial) 


nts w nter worli need the training offered in 













OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES 


t 
7 Aare and certer) 
By ELY &nd BEAVER : 


> 
A growing gecognbon. value of a general kyoutidge eurb dae ana avoabte 
operat e most commonly used office machines,is 
focusing the attention of scho®l authorities and teachers on this stent 
téat foundation for office workers. 


OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES presents the needed knowledges and skills 
by means of a unique plan that makes it possible for one pupil at a time 
to receive instruction on each type of office machine. This pupil in turn 
"breaks in" the next pupil before passing on to another machine. This is 
the way a business house would "break in" a new employee. The plan re- 
lieves the teacher from all but general supervision of the class and 
develops initiative and self-confidence in the students. 





This plan also reduces the number of necessary machines to a point 


within the financial range the average hool. All the machines neces- g f, 
sary for the course can be installed for lags than 2700, aiad—powmntee Moat 


probably find that you already have somégol them. This low cost is male 
possible by the agreement of office appliance manufacturers to Lor Mah, 
school use at & greatly reduced priceSe The equipment required for the 


course-—-the most commonly used machines-~-falls into four groups: 
1. Accounting and record-keeping machines 

2. Duplicating machines 

3. Name and data-writing machines 

4. Miscellaneous labor-saving machines 


The skillful plan of OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES makes it possible for 
a school to offer this very essential training for commercial students with 
a minimum of teacher work and at a surprisingly low cost to the school. In 
fact, the cost of the necessary machines can en be recovered through use made. 
by the school authorities of the noch ines ehedaad-sor ClasSTOOn MPa Ton 
Take this constructive step forward in the commercial training of today’s . 
students—-tomorrow's business men and women. 


dh, text sd! Boars or Be 
" offered as basis of course that is breaking 


new ground. Due to the small number of schools now offering such a course, 
we find it necessary to make an exception to our usual policy of free 
samples and place a charge of $1.00 for « sample copy with the teacher's 


manual. Your usual discount applies to the list pricg of the tex y bo 
er Price . 
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November Test Material 


f test papers should be mpani 3 
making out f November copy 


[All clubs 
2 


uracy m 


Instructions for Writing 
the O. G. A. Test 


This is a test of your ability te write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be writ- 
ten by any student who has completed the first 
eight chapters of the Manual. Practice the test 
from Arnold Bennett's writings as often as you like, 
comparing your notes with the plate on page 126, un- 
til you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style before submitting it for the certificate of mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your notes as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fluency of execution. 


I suggest that you think while you are read 


ing. I know people who read and for all the 
good it does them they might just as well cut 
bread and butter They take to reading as 
better men take to drink They fly throug! 
the pages of a book like a man on a cleat 
road in a car, their sole object being to move 


[hey will tell you how many books they have 


read in a year. Unless you give at least half 
an hour to a review of what 


you have read 
} ind a half of | 


ur hour reading is chiefl 
wasted This means +} at your pace will hy 
slow Never mind Forget the goal an 


think only of the 


countryside through 


you are passing 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


This test copy for the Junior 0. A. T. Membership 
Certificate should be single-spaced and arranged on 
one sheet of regular typewriting paper. To secure 
the Certificate your specimen must have no typo- 
graphical errors. Good ribbon, clean type, even 
margins, and even touch will improve the appear- 
ance of your paper, and may enable you to produce 
specimens worthy of Honorable Mention and the gold 
emblem pin in addition to the Membership Certifi- 


cate. 
Preparinc ©. G. A. Tests 

Usually an O. G. A. specimen that is rated 
as falling below the certificate standard re 
flects the need of its writer for further study 
and practice; occasionally it is because of 
some particular fault that, pointed out to the 
writer, can quickly be remedied Second 
trial specimens should not be submitted until 
the writer has substantial reason for thinking 
that the work shows definite improvement. It 


is ad prepare a second specimet 
for submission within a month of the rej 


the first paper 


visable not to 


tion o! 


In criticizing your writing with a view t 
improving it you must usually go beyond a 
general criticism and concern yourself wit! 


individual outlines It fre 


the torms ol 


’ ’ nar rf 7 ’ moeure 
°c meow , a ts unt é ” r ) 19 5] 
+1 ‘ ‘ 1 } 
1¢ | . ] < gp i¢ err 
reneat ‘ it as — 
) 
ble tie ie ot the 
Sper re 
, , 
Sit é T erie is t oes the 
vriting abit the st t \ t cor 
ected by il | ‘ the test only 
ecial di the sp oar dn to 
rrectly writte ‘ r lefect fron 
the work I t s in the 
main at! tte I eli if i¢ 
\ det ed ext tior the rul that 
iT comn ] d in the w rl writers 
vel the sn l ci ir att t re 
é ted papers if ire re rned (s nmarize 
‘ , , ‘ 
n ft s month’s S wrt ind Stvle and Speed 
| ' al eamme 
Studies” ) The following general comments 
} enfact 
ay be hely 
Shortha tes should be sn +} nd flu 
‘ } ‘ 
ent sta I wi 5a 
istactor\ es car ly be w te a write 
“ SW “ ] freely ron t t 
line without pausing between the forms The 
finis o str es s d w the ipering ‘ 
, 7 ‘7 
that comes from lifting the pen or pencil while 
the and st n writing in 
rument s ld neve rema tact wit! 
+ « , 
the paper u the hand comes to a dead 
stop 
| 1 ‘ 
i é sia oO te ‘ t t ‘ 
standard slant the systen 
| ¢ S ‘ V if ! 1 le s 
ya tes ir¢ eT i iaree 
mall. Best results ! , sma 
m{ act « ? ‘ 
| port etween cha sare the in 
ine is essential for legvil ‘ | =e ttent 
place spe , requiren te ' ‘ 
} i. Tr ‘ 
< ‘ ”, ¢ ‘ il pra é 
I oe ¢ « DT T + itit 
in stwle eve t whet vrit done 
| 1 €a ( rather t i ( i 
writil < t ¢ | T ¢ } t excessive 
cit rye it é t] es té | resuit 
1 rr 
Snaky Nha 
. ° Wn T 
ad > 
Senior O. A. T. Test 
This test is for the advanced typing students who 


already hold the Junior O. A. T. Certificate and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. We are providing a new type of 
test this month—a rough draft to be centered and 
copied correctly for reproduction. Center attrac- 
tively your own name and address at the bottom 
after the close of the copy. Work this page out 
carefully, putting inte practice the principles of 
tabulation and centering you have learned, so as to 
make a perfect copy with the least possible delay 
Try to make your first copy good enough to submit 
for the Senior Certificate. It will help to get inte 
the spirit of the typist whose boss is waiting for this 
copy te send to the printer in, say, one hour or less. 
There is one part only this month—copy on page 122. 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

There is no longer any excuse for anybody to remain 52 
ignorant of the highest forms of human knowledge, art, 107 
and science. Learning is cheap. Books are cheap. Public 166 
libraries are vast storehouses of neglected riches. And 223 
all who know books, know that they offer joys and riches 280 
unsurpassed. Yet millions let slip the chance to read, or 339 
they read only the cheapest trash, things meant to drug 395 
the mind rather than delight it and stimulate it. In hours 455 
of unbearable sorrow, books are a refuge. In hours of 510 
loneliness they provide a host of friends, boon compan- 565 
ions. Unlike other friends, you can shut them up when 620 
they tire you. The poorest man or woman may travel far 676 
or rest in a castle all his own, in a book. A book is a fly- 737 
ing divan, a magic carpet, a house of ever-changing furni- 795 
ture, a feast, a new life, and a lot of other things. Why R54 
let a cat have nine lives and live only one yourself? Books 915 
will give you as many lives as you want to lead. 965 
People ought to read newspapers, for they are the his- 1019 
tories of one’s own time. The man who neglects them is 1075 
walling himself in and starving his soul. But you cannot 1133 
understand today’s newspaper if you have not read yes- 1187 
terday’s, last year’s newspaper, the newspapers of a 1240 
hundred years, a thousand years ago. Hence only the 1293 
reader of books realizes the vast and ancient brotherhood 1351 
of man, the unity of the human family, the repetition of the 1412 
same errors and crimes, good deeds and noble thoughts. 1468 
The man or woman who reads no books lives on a desert 1522 
island. He may think he dwells in a great city, but he is a 1583 
hopeless villager, narrowing his own life out of sheer lazi- 1643 


ness and self-neglect. The man or woman who reads no 1697 
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Strokes 

books, or few, robs himself or herself of untold wealth to 1756 
be had for the taking. The man or woman who reads 1807 
none or little plucks out his eyes or hers and starves the 1866 
only soul for which he or she is entirely responsible. 1922 
What sort of books is it best to read? The answer is 1976 
every sort. The important thing is not to lose touch with 2035 
life, not to narrow one’s outlook. Some people look down 2093 
on fiction and consider it trifling. They talk as if facts 2153 
were the only important things of life, and put history, 2210 
biography, and science higher. But history and biography 2268 
also contain fiction. In fact, somebody has defined his- 2325 
tory as fiction agreed on. One man calls the subject of 2383 
his biographies a saint, another calls him a villain, a third 2445 
declares that all the stories told about him are false and 2504 
substitutes new ones, and so on till one is left in complete 2565 
doubt as to what a famous man really was and did. Yet 2620 
we should read history and biography in order to learn 2675 
at least what people are believing. Read with an open 2730 
mind, history and biography will be found to be as fasci- 2787 
nating and exciting as any other literature. 2833 
But there is no need to neglect novels for histories. Just 2293 

as there is a certain amount of fiction in the fact books, 2952 
so there is a vast amount of truth in good fiction. The 3009 
fiction writer is trying to interest us in human beings 3065 
more or less obscure, more or less unknown. A novelist 3120 
who takes his art seriously is a great preacher of human 3177 
sympathy and human understanding. He may give us 3227 
the lesson in highly imaginative or in grimly realistic 3283 
form. He may be sad, sober, melodramatic, or humorous. 3340 
Above all, don’t become a literary snob. Don’t let the 3396 
highbrows scare you into believing that being very sol- 3451 
emn and very depressing is more artistic than being gay 3507 
and lively and exciting. There is as much philosophy in 3564 
a laugh as in a groan, and a good deal more bravery.— 3616 


from Rupert Hughes’ radio remarks, speaking from 
America’s Little House in New York City. 
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Compact 


Reatrice Chang, Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, 
Hawall 

Kleanor Paffe, Our Lady of 
the Angels High School, 


St. Bernard, Ohle 


Pearl Pin 


Vivian H. Fehlen, Central 
Catholic High School, To 
ledo, Ohio 

Isabelle Matthews, Union 
High School, Visalia, Call 
fornia 

Emerald Pin 

Frat A ve lich School 
M mn Cit I 4 

Veror a She ! r tol e 
and = =odligh Selb I e 
‘ ve Iowa 

Mar ret Jen Wa 
te Wi Sel S na 
Kansa 

Gold Pin 

‘ ver Reed, I 
Clint ! 

Keatella Q I i 
Sx) ] lu A | 
fornia 

Margit Ar W 
High & Ss os 
South Da 
Rubye te i tT 
Rel Union. & ‘ 
lina 
Kvel RK M 
Hich Sc hoe West New 
York, New Jersey 
Valorie Joh ' Greenwa 
High School a 
Minnesota 
Jack Ularrisor High Scho 
Marysville Ohio 
Elizabeth Nelsor ligt 
School, W nar, Mir 
Silver Pin 

Ruth 1 Quigg, W te 
Gardner Higt Scho A 
bion Michigar 

Frances Henley St Pat 
rick’s Gir Hich School, 
Halifax Nova Scot 
Canada 
Owen Burgan, High Sel 
Concordia Kansas 
Gertrude Geige St Jame 
School, Newark, New Jersey 
Gladys Johnsen, Hich School 
The Dalles, Oregor 
Gertrude Bermar Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Kva Bratten High School, 
Gothenburg, Nebraska 

Sophie Novacky, George 
Rogers Clark School, Whit- 
ing, Indiana 
Anna Seliksor South High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio 
Robert Jones High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Catherine Fetterman, Catholic 


High School, Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania 
Dorothy Angela McKeon, St 
Joseph's Commercial, Rox 
bury, Massachusetts 
Eunice Madison, Junior Col 
lege, Glendale, California 


Margaret Dudley, Township Eileen Reimer, High School 
High School, Westville, Estherville, lows 
Illinois June Brennan, St. Mark's 

Orva Davis, High School, High School, St. Louis 
Sidney, Ohio Missouri 

Anna Manzolillo High School, Bessie Johnson, Actual B 
East Hartford, Connecticut ness College, Akron, OF 


Plate for Novem 


O. G. A. Test 


ber 
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More O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


(See page 123 for instructions) 
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—Arnold Bennett 


Bronze Pin 


Viola Lawson, High Sc 
Huntley, Ili 5 

Gladyce Snorf, K an B 
ness University Spokar 
Washington 

Lorraine F. Huber, & A 
phonsus Hig Ss ‘ St 
Louis, Missouri 

Marguerite DeJarnett, Hig 
School, Hermann Missouri 

Florence West, R A. J 


Longview 


High School, 
Washington 


Ruth Brokaw, Ohio Valley 
Business College East 
Liverpot Ohio 

Florence Maruszew "in 
High Sct Buff N 
York 

Lola Clessor Empire Tow 
hip High Set Le it 
Illinois 

Florence M Se nthaler 
High Scho Lancaster 
New York 

Alene Stacey Community 
High Scho Re 
Illinois 

Elizabeth oor Ne r 
Sc hoc Fond du I “ 
consin 

Kathleen Hi Halifax Aca 
emy, Halifax, Nova Scot 
Canada 

Lorene Anderson, Higt 
School Colorad Sy 
Colorado 

Lorena Alexander, H 
School, Wellingtor Texa 

Kathryn Smit Grant 1 
High Scho North Sact 
mento, California 


Mary Mullane St Ann's 
Academy, Maribor M : 


chusetts 

Jean Be High S&S Oa 
rolltor Missour 

Jane Wiss, St loseph 
School, Wapakone Oni 

Helen Pearki St. Mary 
Commercial, Kochester, New 
York 

Miriam Ruth Ostr ler 
Mount St. Rose School 
Dubuque Iowa 

Elizabeth Swimiley Takow 
Silver Spring, Hl Sehe 
Silver Spring Maryland 

Florence M Drumb, Rive 

le High Sect uff 

New York 

Luella Schueller, St Jol 
Cathedral High Set 
Milwaukee Wi sce ir 

Martha Aller y w \ 
Trade School, New “Ye 
New York 

Dorothy Fryman Brown's 
Business ¢ lexe Spr 
field, Illinois 

Bruce Tiffany, Northern State 
Teachers’ College Aber 
deen, South Dakota 

Mary Margaret K Aquir 
Dominican High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Geneva Emick, High Sehox 
Lamar, Colorado 

Matilda Walsh. Immaculate 
Conception Schoo! Bronx 
New York 

Mabel Mullis, Central Higt 
School, Charlotte Nort! 
Carolina 

Lela Cuenin, St. Mary High 
School, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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>» The Shorthand Reporter 





CONVENTION REPORTING 


By CHARLES LEE 


and its problems 


SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE coming year promises to be a con 
vention year, with interest focusing on 
the national conventions of the two 
major political parties of the country. In 


and each state will hold 
. 

nothing 

subdivisions 


addition, each county 


its own individual convention, to say 
of the numerous other political 
ways and 
particu 

to the 


free-lance 


that will meet to determine means 


f out-guessing and out-voting their 
All this activity is 


shorthand reporter, especially the 


' 


ar rivals manna 
In these modern days, whenever two or more 


people assemble for concerted action, an 
official report 


political field, where publicity is a vital factor, 


thereof is indicated In the 


the report is essential, and the shorthand re 
porter is an important part of the scheme of 

On another page the reader will find outlines 
for a number of convention phrases, the 
first of a series of such phrases, selected from 
the notebooks of a reporter who for many 
years made a specialty of convention report 
ing. A study of these pages will show, first, 
how absolutely stereotyped is the language of 
the average convention speaker, and, second, 
as a direct consequence of the first, how par- 
ticularly convention 
oratory. The great majority of these phrases, 
it will be observed, are natural, everyday word 
combinations that occur in any speech, whether 
it be the language of a political leader on the 
hustings or the halting comment of a lodge 
brother at a Tuesday night meeting. Men (and 
women, too) when they write may differ 
greatly as to style, depending upon their liter- 
ary and educational background, but when they 
get up on their feet, with their backbone erect 
and looking their fellow-creatures in the eye, 
they talk pretty much the same language. They 
use the language that comes readiest to their 
tongues, and that is the language that they 
learned as a means of expression long before 
they acquired any literary or oratorical finesse. 


adapted to phrasing is 


may be greater smoothness and 
polish about the speech of the better educated 
speaker, but on the spur of the moment, in the 


heat of debate, the words come out very mu 


rue, there 


same trite clichés and sequences 
“cliché” to 
yught it 


c xp! esscs 


the same—the 

I have just looked up the word 
make sure it means exactly what I th 
Il find that it 
id in mind, but if 


trustful readers, 


adequately 
I had been stand 
with my 


meant 


what I 


ing before all you 


feet planted firmly on the floor, I wouldn't 

uve used a five-dollar word like that; I would 
have used e that I was more sure of I 
would | ib ive said “the same 1 bunk,” 


and you would have understood periectly 
The vocabulary of the average man speaking 


With his 


mind engrossed with the subject-matter, think 


1 


extemporaneously is woefully small 


ing out the ideas that he is attempting to ex 
press, he hasn't the time to sort and choose 
the words that he might otherwise employ; h« 
has to be content with those words and phrases 


that come automatically to his tongue, and 


they are generally the ones that he learned to 


use unconsciously, the J should like to say's 


the J] have come to the conclusion’s, and my 


reporting is, therefore, the sim 





plest sort of reporting. Ordinarily there is 
noth difhcult or technical about it. It can 
be very fast reporting at times, but the faster 
t is the simpler the language is, and the more 
susceptible of phrasing. It is for the most 
part the reporting of extemporaneous speech, 
which will require a great deal of editing on 
the part of the reporter; this last considera 


tion being 1 when it is real 


ized that the process of editing not only cor 
rects the literary deficiencies of the speaker, 
but frequently serves to iron out any possible 
delinquencies of the reporter! 

ie type of reporting which calls 
vest shorthand 


It is not tl 


for the hig! skill. vet there are 


elements about it that makes it very trouble 
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The large polit: 
cal convention, where speaker is an- 
nounced before he speaks or where he is defer- 
from the floor of the con- 
strum before he is allowed to 


some and at times difficult 
each 


entially escorted f 
vention to the r 
ypen his mouth, presents no difficulties to the 
reporter. In these gatherings there is little or 
no speaking from the floor, or if there is, the 
name and 

reporter 


delegate begins by announcing his 


his state or district affiliation. The 
always knows who is speaking, and he has no 
what is said. It is in the 
where the right of expres 
indulged in, 

In this 


reporting resolves itself more 


trouble in hearing 
smaller gathering, 
sion is freer and more commonly 
that the reporter finds his hands full 
type of meeting, 
into a matter of poise and experience in han- 
dling emergencies than a matter of shorthand 
skill, where experience in recognizing speakers 
or in the devising of hasty expedients to iden 
tify the remarks of total strangers is worth 
more to the harassed reporter than mere words 
per minute 

Each particular convention will have its vo 
cabulary characteristic of no other convention, 
with make himself 


familiar either beforehand or as the conven- 


which the reporter must 


tion proceeds. In a doctors’ convention there 


will naturally be much medical language spo 


ken, and an engineers’ convention will deal 


The N.S.R.A. 


HE National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 

ciation held its thirty-sixth annual conven 
tion in the Capital City of the nation on Au 
gust 18-23, two hundred reporters from all 
sections of the country attending. The meet- 
ing was noteworthy for the interest mani 
fested by the members in the reporting legis- 
lation now pending before the Federal Con 
gress, and for the fact that the last public 
late Senator Huey Long was 
banquet of the Association, 
assassinated—an 


address of the 
made before the 
three weeks before he was 
address that showed in its grasp and under- 
standing of matters that the Senator 
had not overlooked the importance of short- 
hand reporting. 

Many of the most prominent reporters of 
the country journeyed to Washington for this 
meeting. The convention was honored, too, 
by the presence of Chaplain James S. Mont- 
gomery, of the House of Representatives, who 
delivered the invocation opening the meeting; 
by Associate Justice Jesse C. Adkins, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, who wel 
comed the members to Washington; and by 
Honorary Member H. M. Lydenberg, Direc- 


many 


ter of the New York Public Library, who in 
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so that upon occasion 
himself re 


with engineering terms 
the convention reporter may find 
porting language that will call for skill of the 
rarest sort. But for the most part there is 
little that is technical in any convention re- 
porting. Convention topics usually deal with 
broad policies and subjects, and rarely with 
specific procedure. Where technical detail is 
involved the speaker usually reads from a pre- 
pared paper, which is either not reported or, 
if it is, the paper is later available to the re 
porter for checking purposes. While occa- 
sionally technical to a degree, a convention is 
ordinarily a big talk-fest, and men on a plat- 
form, even when they are talking shop, drift 
inevitably into the words and the 
same old phrases 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Great pleasure it gives me 


] his 


same old 


to be here today, 


auspicious occas! now let me say, 


I have come to the conclusion 


“hat all this confusion 


Is due to the Demo—Oh, I forgot to say 
Have you heard the one about Mike and 
Pat, 
But before I begin, in connection with 
that— 
The motion is seconded, all in favor say aye; 


finished—I thank you—adjourned sine 


dite. 


I am 


Convention 


his instructive address, “The Shorthand Col- 
lection,” announced the completion of the work 
that he has been supervising in the New York 
Public 1¢ past year, cataloging 
the huge shorthand collection which is now 
part of that 

One item of the convention that produced 
a great deal of much 
food for thought was a reproduction, in cos 
tume, of the first recorded meeting of the 
New York State Reporters’ Association held 
in the year 1880. Prominent members of the 
association, in mustache and whiskers, sol- 
emnly read from such papers as “The Witness 
Box and its Occupants,” “Blunders,” “Daily 
Copy,” “Pen Paralysis,” and “Women as Law 
Stenographers,” that were the focal 
points of interest fifty years ago. It 
was all highly entertaining, and, surprising as 
seem, the rhetorical but shrewd com 


Library for tl 
Library 


amusement and also 


subjects 


over 


it may 
ment of those old-timers seemed just as ap- 
plicable to the problems of today as it un- 


doubtedly was to those of that day. 


Apart from the well-balanced and meaty 
program of the convention, there was a no- 


interest throughout 
the twin short- 


ticeable undercurrent of 


the week in the progress of 
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Convention Phrases 


(Notes written by Charles Zoubek, C.S.} New York) 


all in favor , contrary, no : ] 
annual convention rr) don't you know 
/ annual meeting < - 't } eal 
ay = 
‘ 
annual report oy one of the 
, 
. 
f a 
a 
to 
a 
a I , 
> aye) 
} 
Aa 
cal 
g 
, 
a “ ( 7 , 
: " ; be ntinued next month 
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When he could make such fine notes at 188 words a minute (the actual speed 
read), no wonder Mr. Broadwater’s transcript was perfect! 
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hand bills then pending before Congress, the 
C.S.R. law and 


1 ; 


is providing ior a Federal 
for the appointment of official federal report- 
ers. These bills were not yet reported out « 


committee when ( 





but it is confidently expected that they will be 
, 


eported out early in the next Congressiona 
session and passed Contact with this im 


' 

ning year in the hands of President Mc 
Ginness and his Legislation Committee, con 
isting of R. T. Russ, Shrevep Louisiana ; 


1 


it 


WV. F. Smart, New York; Mrs 


Wuo-s WHo 


Harriet Co 


portant shorthand legislation was left for the 
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Mrs ] lorence ( \ in 


W aldaue I 


Thomas, Pittsburgh; 
berlain, Omaha; and Henry S 
Memphis 
Ofhcers elected tor the coming year wer« 
J. A. McGinness, President; Louis Goldstein 
New York, Vice President; A. C 
ary; W. A. J 


Gaw " Sek 





reta Warnement, 7reasurer; Wil 
lard B. Bott e, Librarian-Historian; Dire 
tors Bert 1 ( wnolly, Detroit Floyd 
Worden, Chicago; and D. M. Carr, Birming 
1am, a 

Phe vention will be held in Texas 
the Board irectors later to choose betweer 
Dallas, Fort W h, Houston, and Galvest 


IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


EXAMINER 





Milton Harris 


HETHER it is participation in short 


hand « tests that makes fot speed, or 
conversely, it s an ability t write 
horthand speedily and well that makes contest 
enthusiasts, many < ur best writers make a 
bb | tes Milt H is COI 
tesses that e has begin g with the 100 
vord Gi Wt k Transcription Test award 
\ tri T car I s shorthand « rse 
{ S take s » several of the New 
York City G. S. TI A. competitions He 
aptured e g edal back 1932 in t 
Rad Short and Contest br uicast trom Sta 


+ oy ) ‘ 1 : ‘ ; 
tor WOR, and betore leaving high school 


! 14 | 


Presents 


A. A. BOWLE 


{nother Diamond Medalist 


And, across the page, some 
shorthand special 
interest, after last month's 
report of the Southwestern 
Reporters’ Contest at Wichita. 


notes of 


Mr. Harris is another of the New York 


High School Commerce boys to make good 
shorthand. He tells us that he completed 


three terms under Miss Rosa Freid and three 


under Miss Agnes M. Gilmore. Then, later, 


he attended Mr. Dupraw’s speed class at 
Hunter Colleg« and there annexed our 175- 
W rd medal 

This my plenty ot rep ting as 
signments came his way In fact, he is beer 
busy ever nce Some of his assignments 
have been especially interesting. He was con 
fidential secretary t 1dg« Ferdinand ecora’s 
staff of investigators n the stock market 
ind banking investiga conducted by the 
United States Senate Subcommittee on Bank 
ing and Currency. At present he is reporting 
the senate Interstate ( mmerce ( mit ttee s 
uilroad investigation iv bee dratted tor 
this work by Max Lowenthal, chief counse 
to the Committee 

But busy or 1 the glitter of the diamond 


urged him to additional practice He gained 
speed. The diamond medal is his now 
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Shorthand Wizardry 


(Concluded from page 116) 


Che girl. absorbed in making out the out- 


ne. exclaime That's it—nominal figure, 


uch as, for instance, one dollar a month.’ 
Then it dawned on her that something was 
unusual, that someone else had prompted her. 
Who said that?” she said, looking up, 
surprised. “Did you say that? How did 


I 


‘ 


you know that was what it was?” 
“I'm an nd reader,” ] replied 


She went on with the dictation: “How 


many addit il users of your power do you 


think you uld get if you could guarantee 


that the bills would never exceed one dollar 


n 
, 
a month? In every town there is always a 


class of peopie wh would like t have 


She hesitated avait 


“I don't believe it Le.’s see you read the 
rest of this without even looking at it, then.” 

“All right. You keep your eyes on the 
notes and concentrate on each outline as | 
say it. Remember, you must concentrate on 
the outlines so I will be able to tell what 
they are!” Then I repeated the rest of the 
irticle word for word from memory, and 
the amazement of the two girls grew each 
second as they carefully watched and checked 
the shorthand notes and apparently Saw me 
picking their shorthand thoughts out of thin 


I left without explaining away their won 
lerment, but the amazing thing to me is that 
every once in a while, in a bookstore, in a 
grocery store, in a bakery shop, in an auto 
mobile repair shop, on a mountainside or at 
the seashore, in some small nook of this 
large world, I find some average but aspiring 


dividual studying Gregg '—C. /. S. 


Avenue, New York, N. Y Guy S. Fry, Secretary 
lreasurer 271 Ma : Avenue New York, N Y ’ 
Edmund Gregg, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


[ waited again, the prompted elec 
tricit 4 

“That's right,” she exclaimed electricity !’ 
Say, how d u know that 

man eacl Ir peat 1. 

Statement of Ownership, Management, 
ve + ‘" 
Circulation, Ete. 
Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933 

Of Tue Gr Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. ¥ for October 1, 193 
State of New York ) 


County of New York } 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county afo iid, personally appeared Guy 5S 
Fry, wi having been duly sworn according to law, 
leposes and says that he is the business manager of 


Tue Greco Writer and that the following is, to the 











best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (ar if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Reg tions, | ted on e reverse of this 

m. t 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business manag are 
Publisher, The Grege Publishing ‘Company 270 





r s 
New Ye rk, as . Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Walter |! Ingersoll, 270 Madisor 
Avenue. New York, N. Y.:; Business Manager, Guy 
S. Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Madison Aver 





2 That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its nar und address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
tockl s owning or holding one per cent or more 

total amount of stock If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own 
ers must be given If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unin porated concern, its name and address 
as we as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madisor 


Avenue, New York, N Y.3 John Robert Gregg 
President. 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


P. SoRelle Vice President, 270 Madisor 


Ruper 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
ther security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
r more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
ugraphs next above, giving the 
security 
holders, if any ntain not nly the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 


4. That the tw 


the wners, stockholders, and 


es ot 


books of the cor ny it als n cases where the 
stockholder or secu holder appears upon the books 

the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name f the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge nd belief as to the circum 


stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 


the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has r reason to believe that any other 
person, associatior I rporation has any interest 


i 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him 


5 That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
ails or otherwis« to paid subscribers during the 


onths preceding the date shown above is 4 
(This information is required from daily publications 


v 
Guy S$ Fry 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
September, 19 
[ Seal Harriet P. Banker 


ires March 30. 193¢ 


“ 


(My commissior 








—— 
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« GEISHA GIRL > 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
Reprinted in shorthand from the American Magazine by special permission of author and publishers 
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MLAUI and the SUN 


A Hawaiian Myth told by Grace Runyan, Lahainaluna High School, Lahaina, Hawaii 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by MARGARET VAUGHAN 
Lexington, Missouri 


For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by FLORENCE D. CHARLES 
Butte (Montana) High School 


For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by D. F. SENN 


Director Senn’s School of English, Hankow, China 
For Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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(2) A Reply to the First Letter. 
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(3) A Circular Letter from the Branch 
Representative to the Sales Girls. 
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Let Your Voice Invite 
c ( a a . » , 
} Conversation 


J 2 / _ 
. ‘ From the “Oklahoma School Journal 
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Industry and Efficiency 
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From “Your Job,” by Harold Whitehead, London, England 


Pure Friendship 


By OLGA KNOPF, M.D. 


In “Women on Their Own” 
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Aetual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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